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e ot Pepys... .. 
Notes on ‘ Oxford English Dictionary’ .. 244 
NOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
b Oxford Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone = Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
$1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 
Memorabilia. 
WE Alfred Einstein has an article called 
‘The Mortality of Opera’ in the current 

Music and Letters. Enthusiasts for opera 
number many among us; they will read Mr. 
Einstein with sorrow. For, while he con- 
cludes that ‘‘ the species cannot yet be said 
with certainty to have made its exitus 
letialis’’? he considers, and sets forth his 
reasons therefor, that the prospects for the 
immortality of opera are gloomy. It was 
from the first a product of luxury; it has 
always relied on princes, states, cities, com- 
munities; it requires the co-operation of 
many arts and crafts before it can be brought 
into being; it is ‘‘ the creature of contradic- 
tion and dissension, the object of the eternally 
undecided contest between the conflicting 
demands of poetry and music.’’ At the begin- 
ning of its now three hundred and fifty years 
of existence its purpose was much more truly 
consonant with its nature. It was made and 
rformed as part of the celebration of a 
estival, If it was published, that was not for 
further performance but to serve as souvenir 
of the occasion of its creation. Even later, 
the makers of opera acquiesced in the transi- 
tory fame to be won by such work; Mozart, 
Mr. Einstein avers, ‘‘ never expected more 
and would have been greatly surprised had he 
been told that ‘Don Giovanni’ or ‘The 
Magic Flute ’ would still be sung after a cen- 
tury and a half.” Of Wagner’s work—‘‘a 
amble with eternity ’’—it is remarked that 
Tristan,’ the composer’s least tendencious 
efiort, now seems ‘‘ his most full-blooded and 
permanent.’’ Is a remedy for this moribund 
condition desirable? If so, what? ‘No 
operatic culture can thrive on import.’”? A 
return to the less pretentious form of the art, 
a it was practised in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries might perhaps avail. A 
good reason for trying this is the hope that 
such opera would evoke ‘‘ a more light-hearted 
Tesponse on the part of the public.” 


HE current Asiatic Review is a number of 
great and varied interest. Mr. Laurence 
Binyon has a paper on Iranian illustrated 
Manuscripts in the British Museum; these 
include an ‘Ascent of the Prophet to 
Heaven’ which has been pronounced to be 
“the most magnificent painting ever pro- 
duced in Persia.’”” Those who remember the 
exhibition of Persian art in London of ten 
years ago will realise that this is saying a 
great deal. Mr. I. Mantskara gives us his 
second instalment of ‘ The Golden Age of 
Georgia ’—a study of achievement quite un- 
known to most scholars of Western Europe, 
and deserving of close attention. Mr. Sadeth 
Ali Khan brings before us the Indian poet 
Josh—one who, in some ways, resembles our 


Herrick. Mr. Dennis Stoll’s ‘ Musical 
Inspiration and Mythology in Southern 
India’ is a charming suggestive sketch 


which gives hint of the nature of the dif- 
ference between East and West in regard to 
the understanding both of music and of myth. 


: DP ANNUNZIO and Modern Italy’ is the 

title of an instructive article in the 
October Dublin Review by Mr. D. A. Traversi. 
Two chief points are made concerning 
D’Annunzio. The first is his essential pro- 
vincialism which has determined much of the 
nature of his literary work, where he betrays 
detachment, uneasiness, some ccnsequent in- 
sincerity, and an unsatisfied need for a centre 
of integrity. The second is the remark that 
his principal effect upon modern Italy has 
been his successful imsistence on a cult of 
action—a baseless cult ‘“‘of activity for its 
own sake, which can thrive only upon the 
existence of some irritation or grievance.’ 
Herein lies the debt to D’Annunzio of 
Fascismo and its promoter Mussolini, By 
this doctrine, combined with a doctrine of 
imperialism, he disguised to his countrymen’s 
own view, the troublesome Italian sense of 
inferiority, which expresses itself readily in 
complaints against the treachery of other 
people. 


(UR correspondents who are interested in 
personal names will have read with sym- 
pathy the account, in The Times for 28 Oct. 
1941, of the loss at sea of Captain Wedgwood, 
M.P.’s, book on their origin, which had 
entailed tremendous research. Returning 
from America, he himself came by air, but 
sent clothes and the precious manuscript by 
sea, and these have all ‘ gone to the bottom 
of the Atlantic.”’, One can but hope that some 
part at any rate of the contents of the 
manuscript may be retrieved by memory. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF PEPYS, 
1632/3-1659. 


AMUEL PEPYS, the greatest naval 
administrator that this country has ever 
known, was born in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, on Feb. 23, 1633 (according to modern 
chronology), in a house on the site of the 
White Swan public-house. He was baptized 
in the adjacent church of St. Bride’s on the 
_ following March 3, as the entry in the church 
register still testifies. His father, John 
Pepys, was a tailor whose family, domiciled 
in Cambridgeshire and Norfolk, has been 
traced back to 1273. His mother was a 
Margaret Kight, whose family appears not 
to have been very distinguished. Her son 
later described her in his Diary as having 
been formerly ‘‘washmaid to my Lady 
Veere.’’ The family consisted of six sons, of 
whom Samuel was the second, and five 
daughters, Only three sons and one daughter 
reached maturity, and of these Samuel was 
the eldest. There is no very convincing 
evidence for the statement that the family 
was brought up in conditions approximating 
to poverty. When John Pepye retired in 
1661, on the death of his brother Robert, it is 
true that his assets only just managed to 
balance his liabilities, but this could very 
well have been due to his spending too much 
on himself, his wife, his daughter and two 
sons, who were still living at home. Even 
though there may be certain suggestive facts, 
it is also exceeding the evidence to affirm 
without qualification that John Pepys and 
his wife were Puritans. 

Whatever the home conditions may have 
been, there is no doubt that Samuel received 
an excellent education according to the ideas 
of the seventeenth century. In the early 
"forties he was a pupil at Huntingdon Gram- 
mar School, presumably in the decorated 
Norman building exactly opposite All Saints’ 
church. It is not known why he was educated 
so far from home, nor who maintained him 
there, but it may have been one of four per- 
sons now to be mentioned. Ur to the time in 
question, one of the best matches that a Pepys 
had made was that of Samuel’s great-aunt 
Paulina, who had married Sir Sydney 
Mountagu and so become the ancestress of 
the Earls of Sandwich. In 1627 Sir Sydney 
Mountagu had purchased the house and estate 


of Hinchingbrooke, one of the stately home 
of England close to Huntingdon, where at th 
time in question his brother-in-law, A 

Pepys, who was Samuel’s great-uncle, held 
some position in his household. Sir Sydney 
Mountagu may possibly have been the bene 
factor. Apollo Pepys was at one time 
Recorder of Cambridge and he never married, 
so he was probably in a position to educate 
and look after his great-nephew, even though 
in 1644 he did write the following in 4 
codicil to his Will: “‘. . . the greatest part 
of my estate resteth in the hands of other 
men in these calamitous times of Civil War 
into which my sins and the sins of this nation 
have cast us.’’ A few hundred yards away 
from Hinchingbrooke, Samuel’s uncle, Robert 
Pepys, was living in his own house at 
Brampton, Though he had a family of step 
children, mostly grown-up, he was childless 
himself and may well have helped his brother 
by boarding Samuel. We know for a fact 
that he brought up a niece, Jane Perkin, 
whose parents were very poor. Then again, 
John Barton, Alderman and Burgess of 
Huntingdon, whose will was dated 1646 and 
proved 1647, left a widow who subsequently 
referred in her own will to her “sister” 
Lettice Kight, who was a sister of Samuel's 
mother. In the seventeenth century it was 
quite common to use the terms “ brother” 
and ‘‘sister”’ instead of ‘ brother-in-law” 
and “‘sister-in-law.’”” The Bartons wer 
therefore his uncle and aunt by marriage. It 
is very difficult to assess the relative proba 
bility of these four possibilities, but it seems 
not unreasonable to suppose that one of these 
was the benefactor. When Samuel visited 
the district in 1668 (about twenty-four years 
after leaving it) he recognised the tapster 
at a Huntingdon inn, whom he had known as 
a boy; but when he went to the Brampton 
house at the time of Robert’s death in 1661, 
he made no remarks about anything that was 
familiar in the house or village. On the 
other hand, Robert left his house to Samuel's 
father with remainder to Samuel himself. 
As John Pepys had been settled in London 
since boyhood, the legacy was not due to 
lifelong intercourse between the two brothers, 
and there must have been some special reason 
for selecting Samuel out of a dozen or mor 
nephews and nieces. Another point, to which 
attention has not previously been drawn, is 
that Sir Sydney Mountagu died in Septem 
ber, 1644, and Apollo Pepys between October, 
1644, and the end of that year, which was 
just about the time when Samuel left Hunt 
ingdon and returned to London. There may 
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have been some causal relation between these 
events. Then again, the fact that Sir 
Sydney’s son Edward took so. much interest 
in Samuel later in life suggests some earlier 
knowledge of him. It is customary to speak 
of the Brampton house as the house where 
Pepys lived at one time. This, though liter- 
ally true, may be rather exaggerated. The 
possibility of his having spent four of his 
early years there has just been admitted, but 
apart from a six weeks’ visit at the time of 
his father’s death in 1680, we have no 
evidence that he ever stayed there for so long 
a period at any other time. Even his father 
left that house after the death of his wife 
and went to live with his married daughter 
at Ellington. No record of Samuel has been 
found among the archives of Huntingdon 
Grammar School. 

On his return to London he went to St. 
Paul’s School, then at the east end of St. 
Paul’s churchyard, within a few minutes’ 
walk from his home. Again, we know practi- 
cally nothing of his school-life. In his Diary 
he did record from time to time a few 
wimportant events of his early life. One 
event that must have impressed a boy of 
sixteen deeply, was the execution of Charles 
I, which he witnessed on Jan. 30, 1648/9; 
but there was another thing that may have 
produced far more alarm in his mind, and 
that was when his father, who apparently 
went from time to time to Holland, was 
overdue and almost given up for lost. 
Samuel, then a little boy, went to make 
enquiries about him. At some time in his 
early life he must have lived in north London 
in the care of a certain Goody Lawrence, as 
references in his Diary to Hackney and 
Kingsland show ; it seems probable that this 
was while he was attending St, Paul’s 
School. When living at home  & assisted his 
father by carrying clothes to his customers. 
On one occasion in his boyhood, probably 
while at Huntingdon, he was to have taken 
the part of Arethusa in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’ s tragi-comedy ‘ Philaster.’ Appar- 
ently he did not actually do so, but his 
abandonment of the part evidently took 
place at a late stage of preparation, because 
at the age of thirty-five he still remembered 
most of his lines, In after life he recalled 
with the greatest pleasure the visits he paid 
in his early years to his distant cousin, John 
“pys, at Ashtead, near Epsom, in Surrey. 
hi visits must have been either frequent 
or lengthy, judging by such remarks as— 


a I have seen so much mirth in my 


It was also the place where ‘‘ Mrs. 


Hely and I did use to walk and talk, with 
whom I had the first sentiments of love and 
pleasure in woman’s company, discourse, and 
taking her by the hand, she being a pretty 
woman.”’ his rather pointe to the visits 
having taken place in his later boyhood. 
Another favourite place for shorter excur- 
sions was the King’s Head at Islington, 
where his father gave him cakes and ale. 
From a remark in the Diary for Jan. 22, 
1660/1, it might be supposed that Pepys had 
petitioned for an Exhibition at St. Paul’s 
School, but as the education at the school 
was free in those days, this‘is not the inter- 
pretation to be placed on those words. It 
was after about six years at the school, in the 
beginning of 1649/50 that he petitioned the 
Mercers’ Company for an exhibition tenable 
at Cambridge University, and he was success- 
ful in obtaining a Robinson exhibition in the 
gift of that Company. [Exactly the same 
thing happened some years later in the case 
of his brother John, who is recorded as 
having received an exhibition from the same 
school on Feb. 8, 1659/60, and on the 
24th of that month he set out for Cambridge. 
On June 21, 1650, Samuel was admitted to 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, but without going 
into residence there, he transferred to Mag- 
dalene College with a sizarship, on Oct. 1. 
He did not go into residence there until 
March 5, 1650/1. On April 3, 1651, he was 
elected into a Spendlufie scholarship, and 
on Oct. 4, 1653, he was preferred to one on 
Dr. John Smith’s foundation. Thus in less 
than four years he successively obtained an 
exhibition, a sizarship and two scholarships. 
If they were of any considerable value and he 
was allowed to hold two or more of them 
concurrently, his college years may have been 
spent in reasonable comfort. Yet, again, we 
know practically nothing of his academic 
career beyond the facts that he matriculated 
on July 4, 1651, and proceeded to his B.A. 
degree in March, 1653/4. It is most unfor- 
tunate that one record of his misdoing still 
remains in the College Registrar’s book, 
namely, that he and a companion on Oct. 21, 
1653, were solemnly admonished for having 
been ‘‘ scandalously o’erseene in drink” the 
night before. This, and one or two entries 
in the ‘Diary, have led many superficial 
writers to represent Pepys as a_ habitual 
drunkard, which is very far from the truth. 
This lapse would not be regarded as a very 
serious offence, on a suitable occasion, even 
to-day ; and in those far more bibulous times, 
an alcoholic celebration by prescience, of the 
152nd anticipation of Trafalgar Day, was 
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surely not a mortal sin in the case of the 
future Secretary of the Admiralty! In a 
curious document entitled ‘‘ The Present Ill 
State of my Health,’ written in 1677, he 
records an incident that may be regarded as 
an exact set-off to the fore-going excess: 

I remember not my life without the paine of the 
stone in the kidneys . . . till I was about 20 yeares 
of age, when upon drinking an extraordinary quan- 
tity of conduits water out of Aristotle’s Well near 
Cambridge (where some scholars of us were for 
refreshment on a hot summer’s day walked) the 
weight of the said water carried after some days 
paine the stone out of the kidneys etc. 

A very harmless practice of his in those 
days was to buy stewed prunes from Goody 
Mulliner over against the College. Although 
in after life he had considerable affection for 
his old College, to which he ultimately 
bequeathed his famous library, there is 
evidence to show that at one time he had a 
preference for the University of Oxford. 
While at Cambridge he began to write a 
romance, ‘ Love a Cheate,’ which he some- 
what regretfully tore up ten years later. 

At some date between 1654, when he left 
Cambridge, and March 11, 1655/6, he entered 
the service of his first cousin once removed, 
Sir Edward Mountagu, who on that day 
addressed a letter ‘‘ For my Servant Samuell 
Pepys at my Lodginges in Whitehalle.’’ 
Also, at some date between 1654 and 1660 he 
entered the service of George Downing, one 
of the four Tellers of the Exchequer. It is 
not certain whether he held these positions 
concurrently, devoting the spare time of his 
not too onerous Exchequer duties to man- 
aging Mountagu’s London household and 
acting as his agent; or consecutively, giving 
up Mountagu’s whole-time service in order 
to become an Exchequer clerk. When the 
Diary begins we find him normally devoting 
his mornings to Downing’s service and 
doing odd jobs for Mountagu as they turned 
u 


The existence of a document entitled ‘ An 
account of the plate, September 14th, 1658’ 
left by Mountagu in Pepys’s charge “‘ in the 
great chest at the Exchequer,’’ has been 
taken to show that Pepys was in Downing’s 
service at that date. There seems no necessity 
for this construction; it might very well 
have been the result of a direct arrange- 
ment come to between Mountagu and Down- 
ing in which Pepys was only concerned as 
Mountagu’s representative. 

Donatp DALe. 

142, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


(To be concluded.) 


HUGUENOTS OF BLACKFRIARS, 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, IN 
SHAKESPEARIAN DAYS, 
(See ante p. 226.) 


Dorrienr, Claud.—With widow Johan, 
1589. Silk-weaver. 
Dromant, Marie.— Wife of Richard 
Dromant, dau. of Hugh Mongey (Mount 

joy), of Stepney, who died 1616. 

Druon, Denys.—See Fourg, 

Du Bor, Florence.—Florence, witness to will 
of Jacques le Moyne alias de Morgues, 
Du Bource, Michael.—Button-maker. Came 
to England, 1568. Witness to codicil of 
Cath. de Beaumanoir in 1601. Legatee of 

will of same. 

Du Fours, Peter.—Died in Scotland, 157%. 
P.C.C. Admn, to wife Anna. Of §t, 
Anne’s, Blackfriars, 

DuGtass, Thos.—Alias Chigesse; d. 1607. 

Du Moutyn, Joel.—Legatee in will of Chan 
nett Bringon, 1578. 

Du Navarre, Jacques.—Or De Navarre, 4.0. 

Durrant, John.—Died, 1590, in the house of 
one John Verrian, of Mark Lane. Born at 
Marcellis in France, 

Du Tuurt.—Alias Dutwite. His name will, 
probably, be found written as ‘‘ Du Tuit,” 
““Douthwaite,’”’ etc. He is, it would 
appear, the same as James Ditwighte, of 
Agnew’s Lists, born at Rouen and resident 
in England since 1541. If he was a 
Huguenot, he chose England strangely, in 
the days of the Act of the Six Articles. He 
may also be ‘‘ Jacques dudict maitre 
orologier en la bonne ville de Blois,’ the 
repairer of the clocks of one of the City 
churches; St. Michael le Quern, if memory 
serves aright. As James Du Thuit he is 
found in the will of Thomas Vautrollier, 
senior. 

His will is of interest, as affording the 
connecting links between Gabriel Harvey, 
Jacqueline Vautrollier, Richard Field, the 
printer of the early Shakesperian venture, 
ard quite a number of the wealthier French 
traders of the Blackfriars Liberty. | 

52 Sanberbe, proved 8 June, 1591, is the 
will of James Dutwite of the precinct of St 
Martin le Grand, merchant. ‘To Jame 
Vautrollier, forty shillings and a ring d 
gold that was his father’s. To my servant, 
Samuel Leasse, forty shillings. To servant 
John Norris, the like. To wife, Elizabeth 
Dutwite, leasehold house in St, Martius 
for life, with remainder to Elias Dutwité 
my eon, for life, with remainder @ 
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Jacqueline, now the wife of Richard Field, 
Citizen and Stationer of London, and to 
the children she had by Thomas Vautrol- 
lier, her late husband, equally amongst 
them to be divided.’”’ Residue, half to 
Elizabeth, half to Elyas at the age of 
twenty-one years, with care of his educa- 
tion to Elizabeth ‘‘ who hath requested the 
same, hoping she will deal well with him.” 
And if Elyas die then his half to daughter, 
Jacqueline, and her children aforesaid, to 
be equally divided amongst them. Wife, 
executrix ; Overseers: Valerond le Pope and 
Gabriell Harvey. Codicil: The wife, 
Elizabeth, within twenty-one days after 
testator’s decease to enter into bond’ with 
Mr. Seabright, Clerk of London, for pay- 
ment to Elyas, and to execute conveyance 
assigning to him and to the remaindermen 
in accord with the executory provisions of 
the will. Mark of James Dutwite. Wit- 
nesses recorded in the registered copy: 
John Willford, John Bowyer, Nicholas 
Jacquesque, Robert Marshe, servant to 
William Benedyck, Scr. Pr. 8 June, 1591, 
to Elizabeth, widow. 

The list of witnesses in the original is 
more ample than in the registered copy. 
In the latter the name of the overseer 
appears as Gabriell Harty, but in the 
original, ‘‘Gabriell Harvey’’ is quite 
clear. Jacqueline Vautrollier was related 
to a family of MHarvey, Blackfriars 
denizens, 

Wm. Benedyck, a man of Shakesperian 
name, scrivener, died in 1614; will, 103 
Lawe. He died at Bourne, ‘‘ Cambridge- 
shire,’ a statement of the Probate Act 
Book for which ‘‘ Lincolnshire” is the 
more likely county. 

Waleron Pope, a merchant-stranger, died 
in St. Benetfink, 1607; will, 94 Weldon. 

The connection of Gabriel] Harvey with 
Jacqueline Vautrollier and with Richard 
Field, Shakespeare’s printer, may have a 
great deal of significance, in view of the 
position assigned to Jacqueline as the 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets. Beyond the 
guess-work of that suggestion there is no 
ground for believing that she suffered from 
the distressing dental defects of which 
none of her friends, save Shakespeare, 
would inform her, She had quite an 
astonishing business ability, carried on 
Vautrollier’s printing in his long absences 
and produced a Greek Testament remark- 
ably free from error. Her life is separately 
recorded. 

Du Vartor.—Husband of Jeane le Coute who 


d. 1589. 

Encrav, Aleine.—Husband of Joan Wesne, 
who died 1578, leaving Latin will. 

Giles.—Merchant stranger; witness 
to nuncupative codicil of Catherine de 
Beaumanoir. 

FamaneE, John.—Widow, either Josephine 
Gillian or Gillian, Joseph; born at Valen- 
chyne ; died 1591. 

Farponze, Chr.—Lazer Bruandet died of 
plague in Fardonze’s house, 1602. 

Fawtrart, Mathew.—Founder; d. 1603. 

Johannes.—Of St. Margaret Pattens. 
Probate to Ellen Sikes, 1612. 

Frerar, John.—Born at Vallenchy, France; 
died at Bishopsgate, 1591, aged fifty. 

Fretp, Anna.—Alias Skegg; d. Chingford, 
1614. 

Freiper, Joan.—Widow. D. 1578. 

Fertp, Thomas.—Cordwainer, St. Bride’s; d. 
1587. 

John.—Cit. and Armourer, St. 
Sepulchre’s ; d. 1592. 

Fretp, Rich4.—St. Alban’s, Wood Street. 
Widow Francesca in 1617. The Church- 
wardens’ Accounts show two ‘‘ Richards,” 
contemporaries, 

Fretp, Robt.—D, at Chingford, 1612. 

John.—Preacher. Widow, Joan. 
Father living in 1588 at death of preacher. 
Admn. in 1600. 

Fretp, John.—D. 1619. 

Fiup, David.—Probate to son James, 1612. 

Fiup, Eliza.—Probate to son James, 1612. 

Fiup, John.—Probate, October 1613, Com- 
missary Court of London. 

Fiup, Thos.—St. Sepulchre’s. Pr. to Margt. 
Fludd, 1617, above court. 

Fourr, Jacques, —‘‘Skolemaster of the 
french tongue.’’ Married Denys Druon of 
Landes. In will names Valenciennes, 
Tournai and Armentiéres. Died 1574. 

W™.—Died 1604. 

Garrett, Mary.—Née Valyn; mar. a cutler, 
Garrett. Living, 1609. 
Gates, Thos.—Trumpeter 
Ascension, East Indiamen. 
W™, Godfraye; d. 1606. 
Joseph.—Widow of John Famane. 
Born at Valenchyne; d. 1591. 

Goopwyn, Joan.—D. 1603. 

Gravityn, John de.—Surgeon. 

Grustie, Rowland.—D. 1578. 

Gytes, Lewis.—Lewis or Leuis Gyles, apothe- 
cary, born at Wendine, Flanders; d. 1589. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Died 1590. 
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NOTES ON THE ‘ OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 

(See ante pp. 116, 128, 142, 157.) 
Slang and Colloquial Words antedated 
or postdated. (See ante p. 117.) 

1749-(1845). 
Beak, ‘The Life of Bampfylde Moore 


Carew ’ by Robert Goadby, 1749. Poem, 
‘The Oath of the Canting Crew,’ quoted 


in ‘Musa Pedestris’ by J. S. Farmer, 


p. 50 (Private, 1896). 


Never blow the gab or squeak; 
Never snitch to bum or beak. 


(It is not easy to determine exactly when 


the meaning of Beak passed from Con- - 


stable to Magistrate. The above quota- 
tion is, I hope, an early instance of the 
latter meaning, which is certainly much 
before 1845.) 

1780-(1813). 

Bossisn (a) ‘A Slang Pastoral,’ by R. 
Tomlinson, 1780, quoted in ‘ Musa 
Pedestris,’ p. 56 (1896) : 

I was so good-natured, so bobbish and gay. 
1838-(1857). 

Boey (2) ‘Actors by Daylight,’ Vol. i, p. 
188 (1838) : 

noticed Mr. Fallowfield, the Chawley 
‘Old Bogy,’ which being interpreted and 
translated, means nothing more or less 
than collector of the King’s taxes,”’ 

1827-(+-1823). 

Bronze (+3) ‘ Life and Times of Frederick 
Reynolds’ Vol. ii, p. 61 (Colburn 2nd 
Edn. 1827): 

** Feeling a conviction that I had not suffi- 
cient bronze to stand an examination.”’ 

1842-(1877). 

Bunk (v2) ‘ Captain Macheath’ by Pierce 
Egan, 1842, quoted in ‘The Newgate 
Garland’ by W. L. Hanchant, p. 72 
(Harmsworth, 1932) : 

“Tl not rob you,” said he, “and so you 
needn’t bunk ”’; 
But she lammas’d off in style, of his pop-gun 
afunk. 
1825-(1832). 

Cuancery (7) ‘The Universal Songster’ 
Vol. ii, p. 96, 1825. Poem: ‘The True 
Bottom’d Boxer’ by J. Jones, quoted in 
‘Musa Pedestris,’ p. 92 (1896): 

For Ne are such joys to be found as in 
ing, 
And mneesuring mugs for a chancery job. 
1834-(1874). 
Dovste Cross (sb) (Supp.) ‘ Rookwood’ 


by W. Harrison Ainsworth, 1834, quoted 
in ‘ Musa Pedestris,’ p. 117 (1896): 

“Contains poem called ‘The Double 
Cross,’ describing a boxing~ incident, 
which shows that this sense is meant.” 

1802-(1815). 

Great Gun (7.b) ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews’ by Mrs. Mathews, Vol. i, p, 
350 (Bentley. 1838.), quoting letter 
dated 23 Oct. 1802: 

“As I wish to make you a great gun, it 
would be a pity to let you off like a equib 
(in a prelude) at first.’’ 

1902-(1927). 

Hum (v°) (Supp.) ‘Random Reminis- 
cences’ by Charles Brookfield, p. 200 
(Arnold, 1902) : 

““ When the burglar appears a little later 
on, finds a piece of Camembert cheese in 
the buffet, and exclaims: ‘ Lor’! it do 
‘um!’ the entire audience... used to 
shout with delight.’ 

1760-(1821). 

Lac (sb5) (2) ‘The Humourist,’ 1760. 
Poem: ‘Come all you Buffers Gay,’ 
quoted in ‘Musa Pedestris,’ p. 5 
(1896) : 

Then at the Old Bailey you're found, 
d d——m you, he’ll tip you the lag. 
1842-. 

Lammas (v). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ See 
above. 

(Might this be the origin of the modern 
American slang expression for ‘run 
away ”’—“‘ to take it on the lam ”’ ?) 

1775-(1781). 

Mac (sb5) ‘The Ranelaugh Concert,’ 1775. 
Song: ‘The Potato Man,’ quoted in 
‘ Musa Pedestris,’ p. 55 (1896) : 

A link boy once I stood the gag, 
At Charing Cross did ply, 
Here’s light your honor for a mag. 
1789-(1823). 

Racket (4) ‘ Life’s Painter of Variegated 
Characters’ by George Parker, 1789. 
Song: ‘The Happy Pair,’ quoted in 
‘Musa Pedestris,’ p. 68 (1896) : 

Have made me drunk with hot, and stood 
The racket for a dram. 
1749-(1801). 
Snitcu (v. intrans.) (1). See BeaK above. 
1824-(1829). 

Ticker (a) ‘ Boxiana’ by Pierce Egan, iii, 
621, 622 (1818-1824). Poem: ‘Son- 
nets for the Fancy,’ quoted in ‘ Musa 
Pedestris,’ p. 90 (1896) : 

To nail the ticker, or to mill the cly. 
1892-(1901). 
Wuirtecuarey (a) (3) ‘ Albert Chevalier 
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by Himself and Brian Daly, p. 258 
(Macqueen. 1896), quoting Truth of 
28 Feb. 1892: 

“Right honourable and gallant friend, the 
member for Derby, had been making an 
attack on him in his very best and latest 
Whitechapel style.” 

1160-(1788). 
Wire (sb) (4) ‘The Humourist,’ 1760. 


Poem: ‘Come all you Buffers Gay,’ 
quoted in ‘Musa Pedestris,’ p. 53 
(1896) : 


If you should slape his staunchest wipe 
en away to the fence you may go. 


Three Corrections from early Volumes 
of ‘N. and Q.’ 


Exposition (3b) ‘ N. and Q.’ 1S. iii, 505 
(1851) : 

“T cannot refrain from taking this oppor- 
tunity of protesting, under your justly 
powerful auspices, against the use of the 
word ‘Exposition’ in its French sense 
of Exhibition, now creeping into places 
where it could scarcely have been ex- 
pected.’’ 

1851- 

Literary AcEncy. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
and Q.’ 1 S. iii, 527 Advert (1851) : 

“Literary Agency—Mr. F. G. Tomling is 
desirous to make it known that a twenty 
years experience with the Press and 
Literature, as Author and Publisher, 
enables him to give advice and informa- 
tion to Authors, Publishers and persons 
wishing to communicate with the public, 
etc.”” 

1851-(1860). 

Panstavic (a) ‘N. and Q.’ 1 S. iv, 307 
(1851) : 

“ These venerable remains of old Panslavic 
tongues.’’ 


‘N. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


TROL LOPE’S ‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHY’ 

(1883).—In the January 1941 number of the 
Review of English Studies I published some 
conjectures in this posthumous work, most of 
which (as I then reported) had been confirmed 
by the autograph, which was acquired by the 
British Museum in 1932. Having exhausted 
the patience of the R.E.S. by that and other 
disquisitions on the text of Trollope, I direct 
my afterthoughts on the ‘ Autobiography ’ 
into another channel. My guesses have been 
confirmed or otherwise by Dr. Robin Flower, 
who has very kindly inspected the MS. I give 
here all my hits (except a few trifles) and the 


more significant of my misses. References are 

to the ‘ World’s Classics’ reprint. 

82.1. 5, for ‘‘ country ”’ read counting. 

85 1. 6 ff., for “‘even’’ read ever. 

In another place an expert (but a lesser 
expert than Dr. Flower) was unable to be 
sure whether T. wrote ‘‘ever”’ or ‘‘ even.”’ 

97, 1 conjectured defect for ‘‘ defeat’? and 
(with greater diffidence) ‘‘ carking care ’’ 
for carking fear. The former guess was 
right, the latter wrong. 

99 1. 13, for ‘‘ and will”’ read and he will. 

126 1. 6 ff., for ‘‘on’’ read over. 

166 1. 19 and elsewhere, I have suspected that 
however (or However) might be a mis- 
reading of ‘‘moreover’’ (or ‘‘ More- 
over’’). Here, at least, the text is cor- 
rect; but however does not seem to be 
used quite in accordance with the idiom 
of to-day. 

179 1. 14 ff., for “‘ are” read were. 

201 1. 14, a matter of deep conscience. An 
unusual phrase; but it did not seem 
likely that, if T. wrote ‘ concern,’’ it 
would be misread conscience; conscience 
is confirmed by the MS. 

203 1. 15 ff., for “‘ press my bosom” read 

ress to my bosom. 

277 |. 9 ff., for ‘‘ one side’’ read our side. 

282 1.4 ff. (of the text), for ‘‘ printed ’’ I con- 
jectured ‘‘pirated.”” Trollope wrote 
neither, but reprinted. 

528 1. 6, the phrase some great self action 
seemed more like Carlyle than Trollope. 
The MS. has self-action. 

335 1. 10 ff., ‘‘ Character’’ should of course 
be characters. 


R. W. CuHapman. 
YHARLES LAMB’S GRAVE.—There has 


been much correspondence in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
on the above subject. I note that the late Mr. 
Charles Walter Berry left £200 to the Council 
of Almoners of Christ’s Hospital for keeping 
in good repair the grave and monument of 
Charles Lamb. ‘ 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


OLK-SPEECH: “A BLACK 
STRANGER.”’—I heard this expression 
recently from a Cambridgeshire woman. It 
is used apparently in talking over questions 
of payment. One will do things without pay 
for a relative, friend, even perhaps for a 
mere acquaintance, but when the work is for 
black stranger’’ one must be paid. 
Black denotes blankness, nothingness—no 
knowledge; is not supposed to imply wicked- 
ness or anything sinister. ‘ 


C. E. H. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


UNTY BOUNDARY MARKS. — The 
point of contact of three (or more) coun- 
ties is sometimes marked by some distinguish- 
ing object. One of the most famous of these 
is the Four Shire Stone, a pillar by the side 
of the road from Moreton-in-the-Marsh to 
Chipping Norton. This pillar formerly 
marked the junction of the counties of War- 
wick, Oxford, Gloucester, and Worcester, but 
since 1931 of the first three counties only. To 
the east of Fenny Compton, the Three Shire 
Stones mark the point of contact of Warwick- 
shire, Oxfordshire, and Northants. The 
ordnance map of 1831 shows a tree known as 
the Three Shire Elm, between Pebworth and 
Cleeve Prior, this tree marking the junction 
of Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Glou- 
cestershire. I do not know whether the tree 
still exists. On an eighteenth-century map of 
Staffordshire appear the Three Shire Stones, 
to the north of the village of Flash, marking 
the junction of Staffordshire, Cheshire, and 
Derbyshire, but I am unaware whether these 
stones are still in situ. The counties of Bed- 
ford, Bucks, and Northants meet in a wood 
3 miles to the north-east of Olney, known 
’ as the Three Shire Wood. I should be glad 
to know of any other instances of county 
boundary marks at points of contact. 


G. S. Hewrns. 


ELL’S MUSIC HALL.—A stone recently 
unearthed at Hutton, Essex, is inscribed : 
BELL’S MUSIC HALL 
FOUNDED BY F, *.1 CLark. 
and I should be obliged if any of your readers 
can please inform me where this building was 
situated and the date of its demolition. 


Francis W. Steer. 


ODGINS FAMILY: ARMS WANTED. 
—I should be obliged if any reader can 
please supply me with the arms (and date of 
grant if possible) of the family of Hodgins. 
Dr. John George Hodgins emigrated to 
Canada in 1833 and was the holder of several 
important educational appointments in that 
Dominion. 


Francis W. ‘STEER. 


NK.—In Mr. Masefield’s ‘ Basilissa ’—the 
story of the Empress Theodora—Theodora 
receives a note from Justinian ‘‘ written b 
him in the dull red indelible ink whic 


1 Second initial indecipherable. 


looked so well upon parchment.’’ I believe 
this dull red ink is mentioned again. Could 
anyone give some account of it: when it was 
introduced; what it was made of; whether 
any writing in it is extant; how long it con- 
tinued to be used? I suppose the writer had 
authority for it. 
C. E. 


A QUERY FROM HERBERT.—What is 
the meaning of the figure in the second 
line (italics mine) of the following stanza 
from Herbert’s poem ‘ The H. Communion ’?: 

Before that sinne turn’d flesh to stone, 

And all our lump to leaven. 
A fervent sigh might well have blown 
Our innocent earth to heaven. 

I suppose there is reference to the ‘‘ leaven 
of malice and wickedness,’’ but the turning 
of a whole lump to leaven seems a somewhat 
violent metaphor. Canon Hutchinson in his 
recent edition of Herbert has no comment. 


C. E. 


HE RELIGION OF LORD MAYORS OF 
LONDON. — Could anyone tell me a. 
Which of the Lord Mayors of London was 
the first who was not a member of the Estab- 
lished Church; 6. Whether any have been 
Roman Catholics—and if so, which? Is there 
any list of Lord Mayors of London giving 
short biographies ? 
JOHN SMITH, 


‘““\7YMPHA PUDICA DEUM VIDIT, ET 

ERUBUIT.’’"—The line is from an 
epigram by Crashaw, and King No. 1842 
ascribes to him also the English “* The 
conscious water saw its God, and blushed.” 
Is this right? ‘ N. and Q.’, 1S. vi. 358, gives 
‘‘The modest water. . .’’, possibly as Camp- 
bell’s, but that is not clear. It is also said 
that Crashaw was indebted to Grotius’ 
‘ Christus Patiens.”” Can any reader give the 
passage? I believe the latest Oxford ne plus 
ultra gives the English line to Crashaw, but 
I do not find it in the Cambridge edition of 
his poems. 

G. G. L. 


A PASSAGE FROM CRASHAW.—The 

“Ode which was praefixed to the little 
Prayer-book given to a young Gentlewoman, 
has these lines— 


It is love’s great 7 

Which here contracts itself, and comes to 

Close coucht in their white bosom: and from 
thence 

As from a snowy fortresse of defence, 

Against their ghostly foes to take their patt, 

And fortify the hold of their chast heart. 
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Is it not clear that all through this ‘“ their ”’ 
should be your. The error might easily come 
from misinterpreting “‘ y",’’ taking y for th, 
as in ye=the. Very likely this correction has 
been made, but I do not happen to have seen 


it, 
G. 

CHEVALLIER (1794-1873), 

ASTRONOMER (See clxxx. 153, 194). 
—May I express my very sincere thanks to 
Mr. A. L. Humpureys and to Mr. ARTHUR 
E. Jackson, for the interesting and useful 
information which they kindly gave at the 
second reference above. 

What was the exact relationship, if any, 
between the Rev. Clement Chevallier, rector 
of Badingham, Suffolk, and Temple Chevallier 
(1794-1873), the astronomer? Whom did the 
Rev. Clement Chevallier marry ? 

My inquiry concerning a possible relation- 
ship between the Chevallier and Lee families 
has not, as yet, been answered. 

E. F. M. 


RIA DE LONDONIA.—Among the 

Royal Charters of Lincoln is one of 
Richard III (1484). The above name occurs 
in it. It is that apparently of a Jewess 
(“Judaee’’ (gen.) in one mention, ‘‘Judaei’’ 
in another). Does anyone chance to have met 
with the name in any London record ? 


| 


URCHARD OF WORMS.—The Decretum 
of this eleventh-century bishop is one of 
the great legal works of the Middle Ages. 
Could anyone refer me to any study of it—in 
Latin, French, English, or Italian? The 
more recent, if trustworthy, the more wel- 

come, 


“ (\YTES.”’—This was a name given to the 

boys of the junior class of the Edin- 
burgh Academy—in the earlier decades of the 
last century. I do not know if it is still in 
use. What are its origin and meaning ? 


A. L. A. 


GAPPHIRA AS A CHRISTIAN NAME.— 

Sapphira and the Slave Girl ’ is the title 
ofa recent book by Willa Cather. Sapphira’s 
conduct is fairly conformable to the name 
chosen for her. But is it a name that has ever 
been given in any Christian country, let alone 
in the mid-nineteenth century, the date of the 
story? One would think a boy might as 
readily be. named Satan. Are there any 
records of a girl being christened Sapphira? 


R. E. F. 


Replies. 


PRINTS PASTED ON WALLS. 
(clxxxi. 162, 207.) 


(HE following note is derived from an 
account of Woodhall Park, Watton-at- 
Stone, Herts, by H. Avray Tipping in 
Country Life, Jan. 31 and Feb. 7, 1925. 

The mansion of Woodhall Park was built 
by Thomas Leverton for Thomas Rumbold, 
E.1.C., between 1777 and 1784. One of the 
chief rooms, 26 ft. x 20 ft. on the ground 
floor, known then as the billiard-room, was 
entirely decorated in this way, and still sur- 
vives, I believe, to-day, This decorative mode 
consisted in using engravings pasted in a 
scheme on to the walls of a room, and of 
giving these a completed look by surrounding 
them with framing of paper (engraved to 
resemble customary types of gilt wood 
frames), and perhaps also with swags, scrolls 
and other appropriate motifs, likewise 
carried out in engraving on paper. Of good 
steel-plate engravings arranged on a decora- 
tive scheme and with bold framing, a typical 
example remains in one of the undercroft 
rooms at Rekeby. Simpler examples may be 
seen at Heveningham, Strathfield Saye and 
the Vyne, but no surviving example is known, 
as complete and elaborate as that of Wood- 
hall, which not only survives (1925) un- 
touched, but is accompanied by the drawings 
of its producer, with a number for each 
engraving corresponding to numbers in a book 
giving their titles. How exactly the plan was 
carried out and has persisted may be seen by 
comparing the drawings with the completed 
decoration. A clue to the decorator’s name 
is afforded by the drawing of the chimney- 
piece end of the room, for on the chimney- 

iece frieze is written ‘‘ Design’d & Finished 

y R. Parker, 1782.”" The large engravings 
are not only framed, but hang on ribboned 
nails with ornamental heads, and from them 
depend miniatures on swagged chains. There 
are also busts, candlelabra, and other orna- 
ments. The decoration is carried up into the 
ceiling-cove, where engraved pictures are set 
between points whence spring floral swags 
and wreaths, every atom of all this scheme 
being of engraved paper. Such a variety of 
shapes, sizes, forms and articles of printed 
paper implies a fairly wide demand, for the 
cost would be very great if not printed in 
quantity. But the cost was small, as we know 
from a detailed account for the quite similar 
decoration of a room by Thomas Chippendale. 
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It forms part of bills for furniture and 
decoration supplied and carried out by his 
firm at The Hatch in 1767. (See Country 
Life, lv, 582.) The items as to the engraving- 
hung room are much like what Parker esup- 
plied in 1782, These read : 

To size Paste & Hanging the dressing 


room with 2 Papers 5 @ 
To Lumberland & Cartridge Paper 10 6 
To Verditure & Colouring the Room 4 6 0 
180 Feet of Papie Mashie Border 

Painted Blue & White @ /6 410 0 
Pins & Fixing up the Border 12 6 
To Cutting out the Prints, Borders & 

Ornaments & Hanging them in the 

Room Complete 1410 0 
To 506 Printed Borders @ /2 44 4 

108 ditto Festoons @ /3 

91 ditto Corners @ /24 18 114 
To 11 Bustos & 18 Sayters & Lions 

Masks @ /4 9 8 

39 Rings & 12 Masks @ /14 6 44 

74 Knotts @ /14 23 

11 Vases @ /6 5.6 

28 Baskets & 8 Sheets of Chains 2 

18 Patterns & 3 Pedestals @ /2 3 6 


Vases appear on the east and ‘‘ bustos”’ on 
the north wall at Woodhall. Festoons, knots, 
rings and chains are innumerable, and, in 
fact, all Chippendale’s items, costing from 
three-halfpence to sixpence each, may be 
traced in the Woodhall room, unless it be 
““sayters & lions masks’’ which appear to 
be absent. So is the papier mA&ché border, 
which was, in this, as in other rooms at 
Hatch, used as an edging between the wall- 

aper and the dado, ceiling, cornice, etc. At 

oodhall this edging is, like everything else, 
of engraved paper, a broad flat band top and 
bottom, but corners and recesses of leaf pat- 
tern. No doubt, in both cases the walls were 
first hung with ‘lumberland & cartridge 
paper’ and then coloured. Next, the en- 
gravings, supplied probably by the owner, had 
their margins, titles, etc., cut off and the 
whole varied host of twopenny bits were care- 
fully scissored out from sheets. Lastly, with 
constant reference to the detailed drawings, 
all was “‘ hung complete.’’ The cost, exclu- 
sive of the engravings, amounted to about 
£38 at Hatch, and, no doubt, was at the same 
rate, at Woodhall, where the room is probably 
a good deal larger than the Hatch dressing- 
room, which, owing to the disappearance of 
the papering scheme and other changes, is 
not now easy to locate. ° 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
Hertford Museum, Hertford, 


NUFF-TAKING AMONG LADIES 
(clxxxi. 188).—In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine of 1783 (i, 56) there is a brief review of 


a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ War with the Senses; 
or, Free Thoughts on Snuff-taking. By a 
Friend to Female Beauty.’’ I have not found 
a copy of this pamphlet, but one is listed as 
No. 244 in ‘ Books, Manuscripts and Drayw- 
ings relating to Tobacco from the Collection 
of George Arents, Jr.,.on exhibition at the 
Library of Congress, April 1938.’ The 
‘Friend ’? was Richard Russell, an eccentric 
woolstapler of Bermondsey, who died in 1784, 


G. Pars or, 


“Tf you should expect I should stay a moment 
longer in this wretched house, or that I should 
ever own you again as my relation, or that 
1 should ever trouble myself again with the 
affairs of your family, I insist upon it, that 
my niece be set at liberty this instant.” This 
Mrs. Western spoke with so commanding an 
air, standing with her back to the fire, with one 
hand behind her, and a pinch of snuff in the 
other, that [ question whether ‘I'halestris, at 
the head cf her Amazons ever made a more 
tremendous figure—Fielding, ‘Tom Jones’ 
book xvi, ch. iv. 1749. 

J.P. veEC. 


HE EFECT OF MUSIC ON THE MIND 
(clxxxi. 205).—The effect of music on 
Darwin’s mind expressed by him in the gross, 
may be compared with Huxley’s analysis of 
the sensations caused by musical compositions 
on his own mind: 


When I was a boy... I had abundant 
opportunities of hearing that great old master, 
Sebastian Bach. I remember perfectly well... 
the intense satisfaction and delight which I had 
in listening by the hour together, to Bach’s 
fugues. It is a pleasure which remains with me. 
Of late years I have tried to find out the why 
and wherefore, and it has often occurred to me 
that the pleasure derived from musical composi- 
tions of this kind is essentially of the same nature 
as that which is derived from pursuits which are 
commonly regarded as purely intellectual. I 
mean, that the source of eae is exactly the 
same as in most of my problems in morphology— 
that you have the theme in one of the old 
master’s works followed out in all. its endless 
variations, always appearing and always remind- 
ing you of unity in variety—{‘ Science and Edu- 
cation,’ 1893, p. 177). 


Darwin and Huxley were both morpho- 
logists, but it would appear that whereas in 
Huxley music invoked his morphological 
studies as a pleasurable memory, the stimu- 
lated intrusion of such studies on Darwin’s 
mind acted as an irritant to his brain. 


J. Pav pe Castro. 
‘It excites in my mind no ideas, and 
hinders me from contemplating’ my own. 
Johnson teste Hawkins. ‘‘ Music in general 
is positively disagreeable to me, for I cannot 
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unite it in one point, and everything frag- 
mentary oppresses my mind,” Niebuhr. “‘ Its 
best effect consists in exciting enthusiasm ; in 
winding up to a high pitch those feelings of 
an elevated kind which are already in the 
character.” J. 8. Mill. Fuller has said that 
it “ improves that passion with which it finds 
the auditors most affected.’’ Music relieved 
Herbert’s drooping spirit, “an 
earnest of the joys of heaven.’’ Bradley 
notices that in Shakespeare it is almost 
always a softening, tranquillizing or pensive 
influence. ‘‘ After playing Chopin, I feel as 
if I had been weeping over sins that I had 
never committed, and mourning over 
tragedies that were not my own.”’ O. Wylde. 


HIBERNICUS. 


TSE CITY CHURCHES (clxxxi. 89).— 
After the demolition of St. Dionis Back- 
church in 1878, the altar, credence, font, pul- 
pit, Communion plate, and vestry table were 
transferred to the church of St. Dionis, 
Parsons Green, while the bells and some of 
the monuments were moved to All Hallows, 
Lombard Street, and the Royal Arms and 
art of the panelling to St. Dionis Hall in 
ime Street. These articles are fully 
described in ‘A History of St. Dionis Back- 
church and St. Dionis, Parsons Green’ by 
the Rev. A. R. Winnett, published in 1935. 


W. Marston 
Wedmore, Somerset. 


PBBING AND FLOWING WELLS 
(clxxxi. 189).—The two classic instances 
of ebbing and flowing wells in England are, I 
suppose, the one at Giggleswick, in York- 
shire, W.R., that is referred to by your 
correspondent, and the one at Barmoor 
Clough, near Chapel-en-le-Frith, in Derby- 
shire. The former of these is made the sub- 
ject for a pretty episode in Michael Drayton’s 
‘Polyolbion,’ and the latter is apparently 
one of the famous ‘‘ Seven Wonders of the 
Peak.” Formerly there was also a third 
occurrence for which this last honour has 
been claimed in the alternative, at Tideswell 
(the amateur philologist must not be misled 
by the tempting name), also in Derbyshire ; 
but this, I believe, has long since ceased to 
operate. All three springs are on the moun- 
tain limestone, which, perhaps more than 
any other rock, is permeated by subterranean 
watercourses; and their most probable ex- 
lanation is that of a natural double syphon. 

ere is a vertical plan (of course conjectural 
only) in the case of the Yorkshire spring on 


p. 54 of Howson’s ‘ Illustrated Guide to the 


Curiosities of Craven,’ which was published 
in 1850. This solution is there stated to be 
due ‘‘to the late ingenious Thomas Har- 
raves, of Settle. A model was constructed 
. him, which exactly exhibited the eccentri- 
cities of the well; it is now deposited in the 
Library of the Settle Mechanics’ Institute.’’ 
What has now become of it I do not know. 
The Giggleswick well is a picturesque stone 
trough in a picturesque situation; but that 
at Barmoor Clough has been unkindly, 
though not unjustly, described as ‘‘ a shallow 
drinking pond for cattle.’ Anyhow, the 
reciprocity depends on peculiar climatic con- 
ditions; I have watched myself, virtually in 
vain, by the side of both phenomena. With 
regard to the still more famous spring at the 
Villa Pliniana, on Lake Como, it is rather 
remarkable that the Younger Pliny should 
have come somewhere very near what is 
probably the truth in the fourth of his five 
suggested explanations. ‘‘Or,”—I quote 
from the translation given by Mr. Richard 
Bagot in his ‘ Lakes of Northern Italy,’ 1908, 
at p. 122—‘‘in subterranean channels is 
there some reservoir the periods of whose 
emptying and filling affect the action and 
volume of this stream?’’ Mr. Bagot, how- 
ever, adds that ‘‘ As in the case of the Fiume 
di Latte ’’—another intermittent spring, also 
on Lake Como—‘‘. . . no entirely satisfac- 
tory explanation has been found to account 


| for the phenomenon so accurately observed by 


Pliny.” 
Josern E. Morais. 


THE SEWING-MACHINE (clxxxi. 189).— 

Quoting from Kent in his ‘ Seven Won- 
ders of the Modern World’ (a reference which 
I have not verified), Rosamond C. Cook in 
‘ Sewing Machines,’ published by The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 1922, states that 
a London mechanic of German origin, named 
Weisenthal, took out a patent on June 24, 1750, 
for an embroidering machine. This appears to 
have been the first invention of a mechanism 
to take the ge of the hand and needle, or, 
at least, is the first recorded attempt. 

Rosamond C. Cook was, at the time the book 
was published, an Associate Professor, 
Division of Home Economics, Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, 
Iowa, and it may be assumed that the details 
recorded by her are reasonably accurate. 
Under the heading of ‘ The History of Sewing 
Machines ’ it is stated that :— 

(1) In 1790 Thomas Saint, of England, in- 
vented a machine to stitch leather, but it 
embodied many of the features of the modern 
sewing machine. 
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(2) Letters patent were granted to John ' 


Duncan on May 30, 1804, for a much less com- 
— . machine, and later to James 

inter for certain improvements in sewing 
machines chiefly relating to the facilitating of 
sewing leather gloves. 

(3) No other English invention, or patents, 
are recorded for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

(4) In 1830, a Frenchman named Thim- 
monier invented a chain-stitch machine which 
was so successful that ten years later he had 
about eighty machines in operation, making 
uniforms for soldiers. To Thimmonier be- 
longs the distinction of having produced the 
first machine whose sole purpose was that of 
sewing garments, and for the introduction of 
the presser foot. 

(5) The first reported American attempt at 
a sewing device was in a trade account which 
related that a patent for a ‘‘ leather sewing ”’ 
device had been granted on March 10, 1826, to 
Henry Lye, of Philadelphia. All particulars 
of the patent, however, were lost in the fire of 
1836, which destroyed all U.S. patent records 
to that year. 

(6) In 1834, Walter Hunt of New York, ex- 
perimented with a sewing device and accounts 
state that he applied for a patent but was 
denied because he had allowed too long a time 
to elapse between completing work on the new 
invention and his application for a patent. 

(7) Thus it happens that Elias Howe, Jnr., 
is commonly supposed to have invented the 
first sewing-machine. The patent of Howe’s 
machine was not granted until 1846, and it 
was the first machine to be successful enough 
to come into general use, and it was also 
the first invention which used two threads. 

There were several later inventions both in 
this country and in America, and in 1850 the 
first Singer sewing-machine was placed on the 
market by a German-American of the name of 
Isaac M. Singer. This resulted in an action 
for infringements of the Howe sewing-machine 
and the courts sustained the action of the 

laintiffs. In.1851, a patent was granted to 

inger for a sewing-machine which had a 
vertical needle movement, driven by a rotary 
overhanging shaft. During the next few 
years a number of patents were granted and 
there were many improvements by different 
companies, inventors suing each other to such 
an extent that in Albany alone there were 
representatives of seven companies each with 
one or more suits for infringement to prose- 
cute or defend. The treadle invention was 
of the latter developments. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


I have heard that the inventor had to sell 
half his rights to a man who showed him how 
the needle could be threaded. 

Sayar, 


Many attempts were made to produce such 
a machine between 1780 and 1840 but the first 
really practical invention of the kind was that 
of Elias Howe (1819-1867) of Spencer, Massa- 
chusetts. After experimenting for two years, 
1843-1845, he succeeded in devising the lock- 
stitch machine. It is said that for long he 
tried in vain to secure recognition for his in- 
vention, even in England, where in 1847 he 
sold the rights for £50, Is this correct? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


THE VANITY OF RIBBONS  (clxxxi. 

197, s.v. ‘Memorabilia ’).—The objec- 
tion to ribbons was by no means confined to 
Quakers. Very long ago I was struck by the 
extent to which they were a symbol of female 
depravity to the writers of the fiction I then 
read, often the first step on the downward 
path. Now I only recall two places, because 
I recorded them, Cowper, ‘The Task,’ iy, 
tells of a rural lass disfigured ‘‘ with lappets 
pinned aloft and ribands streaming gay”; 
and there is a tradition that Crabbe’s “ first 
essay in verse was a stanza in doggerel, 
cautioning.one of these little damsels against 
being too much elevated about a new set of 
blue ribbons to her straw bonnet.”’ 


HIBeRNICcUvs. 


DALAAM-BOX (clxxxi, 205).—In ‘N. 
and Q.’ 179, 426, there is a fairly full 
note, and a suggestion as to the origin of the 


term. 
G. G. L. 


IAIN IN LITERATURE (clxxx. 372, 464; 
elxxxi. 111, 151, 181).—I am now able 

to confirm my hesitant allusion to a poem on 
this subject by Leconte de Lisle. It is in 
cluded among his ‘ Potmes Barbares’ under 
the title ‘ Quain,’ or ‘ Kain’ in recent edi- 
tions. Its imaginative interpretation of 
Cain’s character has a_ twofold literary 
interest, if Anatole France was right in see- 
ing in it an unintended self-revelation by the 


poet. 
W. W. GILL. 


FAMous MIDLAND TREES  (clxxxi. 
175, 221).—Some relics of ‘ Malvern 


Chase’ may still be found in the trees upon 
Midsummer Hill, and in the stunted but very 
ancient thorn-trees which stud the side of 
Mr. Lees 


the hill above Malvern Wells. 
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more than 300 rings of annual 
ona in the trunk of one of these which 
fad been accidentally felled: yet, this tree 
had not half the thickness of the greater 
number of its fellows. The lower portion of 
an ancient tree—an elm—is preserved by the 
road, leading eastward from Great Malvern 
to the Severn, between Barnard’s Green and 
the village of Guarlford. 

Dr. Vaughan Cornish owns the Saleombe 
Regis Thorn in 8.E. Devon, from which the 
house, the farm, and a wood belonging to the 
same estate all take their name. The tree 
marks the boundary between the cultivated 
combe of the Royal demesne and the common 
grazing ground of the ‘‘ Hill.”” A large field 
near by on the plateau, enclosed from the 
common in Cromwellian times, is still known 
as Thorn Hill. The present thorn-tree is of 
small size, for it was planted only a few 
years since to replace the former tree which 
had died off. Such has been the practice 
since Saxon times. The history of Salcombe 
Regis, no less than that of Glastonbury, is 
linked to a hawthorn-tree, 

A. R. Baytey. , 


HE REGENCY: LADIES RIDING 
(clxxxi. 204).—I fear I must inform Mr. 
Artuur J. Daymonp that there is no equest- 
rian mystery about the illustration on the 
cover of the new edition of my _ novel 
‘Regency.’ What has happened is that the 
figure of the heroine, seen riding side-saddle, 
has unfortunately been reversed in the pro- 
cess of reproducing the picture, so that she 
appears to be on the wrong side of her horse. 
Lady Regency knew the right way to ride-— 
both side-saddle and astride ! 


D. L. Murray. 


NEWFOUNDLAND IN POEMS AND 
NOVELS (clxxx. 462).—Probably the 
earliest verse relating to Newfoundland is R. 
Hayman’s ‘ Quodlibets, lately come over 
from New Britaniola’ (1628); but prose 
accounts of the country are to be found in 
Sir George Peckham’s ‘True reporte of the 
late discoveries of the Newfound Landes 
(1583) and in Richard Whitbourne’s ‘ Dis- 
course and discovery of New-found-land ’ 
(1620; later editions 1622, 1623) and his 
‘Discourse containing a loving invitation to 
adventurers in the New-found-land’ (1622— 
two different issues). 
J.G. M. 


THAN ALLEN (clxxxi. 189).—The fact 
that ‘‘ Colonel’? Ethan Allen was one of 
three notorious American revolutionary mili- 


tary officers, known as the ‘‘ Black Crows ”’ of 
the Northern Border, would interest people 
in him. His fellow ‘‘ Crows” were Benedict 
Arnold and Warner. 

The ‘‘ Black Crows’ with their ‘‘ troops,’” 
the hunters, squatters on disputed land and 
the house-raiders and barn-burners of the 
Green Mountains, formed their plans, over 
their whiskey pots and tobacco pipes, in 
Catamount Tavern, which resulted in the 
capture in 1775 of Ticondiroga and Crown 
Point. 

Later, ‘‘Col.’’ Ethan Allen, in concert 
with Col. Brown, formed a plan to reduce 
Montreal, but before Brown could join him 
he was attacked by the British troops and 
taken prisoner. He wrote a history of his. 
captivity. He was sent to this country as a 
prisoner and was lodged in Pendennis Castle. 
After about a month’s confinement there he 
was put on board a frigate in January 1776 
and carried to Halifax. In 1778, Allen was 
exchanged for Col. Campbell, and imme- 
diately afterwards repaired to the head- 
quarters of General Washington by whom he: 
was received with much respect. 

Besides the narrative of his captivity and. 
a number of p mphlets on the controversy 
with New York, he published a ‘ Vindication 
of the Opposition of the Inhabitants of Ver-. 
mont to the Government of New York, and 
their Right to form an Independent State,’ 
and a work entitled ‘ Allen’s Theology, or the- 
Oracles of Reason,’ the first formal publica- 
tion, in the United States of America, openly 
directed against the Christian religion. He 
adopted some of the most fantastical and 
absurd notions imaginable, believing with 
Pythagoras, that the soul of man, after: 
death,: would live again in beasts, birds, 
fishes, ete. 

There is, however, an anecdote extant 
which proves that he professed to entertain 
those ideas more from an affectation of singu- 
larity than from conviction. Whilst sitting 
in his library he was informed that his 
daughter was dying and desired: to speak with 
him. He immediately repaired to her bed- 
room. His wife was distinguished for piety, 
and had instructed her daughter in the prin-- 
ciples of Christianity. As soon as her father 
stood at her bedside, she said to him, 
‘* Father, I am about to die; shall I believe- 
in the principles you have taught me, or shall 
I believe in what my mother has taught 
me?’’ He became greatly agitated; his lip- 
quivered; and after waiting a few moments, 
he replied, ‘‘ Believe what your mother has. 
taught you.” 
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“Col.” Ethan Allen died at Colchester 
Feb. 13, 1789. 
JamEs SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


MBSTONES: DATES AND LETTER- 

ING (clxxix. 12, 86, 139, 211, 301).— 
With reference to my reply at the fourth 
reference (Sept. 21, 1940) I have ‘since re- 
visited the churchyard of Findon in Sussex, 
and made further observations. The stone to 
which I referred is merely a fragment upon 
which the date 1622 is alone visible, but I 
have since found other stones of the seven- 
teenth century and ibly a little cleaning 
would result in the discovery of more. There 
are two headstones of the usual type to the 
north of the church, both bearing the date 
1680 ; and close to the east wall of the church 
there is a double one bearing the date 1691 on 
its dexter, and 16(9)5 on its sinister side. 
In Lancing churchyard there is a stone pre- 
. sumably dated 1700, though this is so weather- 
beaten that the first cipher might possibly be 
a worn out 9. The churchyard of Tarring con- 
tains an altar-tomb bearing date 1633, though, 
in this instance, the lettering has been reno- 
vated. I have been unable to find any trace 
of this having originally been inside the 
church and removed to its present position at 
some distance from the building. 

When visiting Edburton church between 
Bramber and Poynings, I was much interested 
in a headstone which has been transferred to 
the interior of the building in order to protect 
it from the weather. This bears date 19 
March 1791, and bears a representation of 
the crucifixion, which is most unusual, if not 
unique, when the period is borne in mind. I 
have never observed a similar instance in any 
of the churchyards I have visited in the course 
of many years. 

Joun PLayrorp. 


ANCIENT TITHE BARNS (clxxx. 118, 
176, 231, 303, 323, 338; clxxxi. 27, 110). 
—I was shewn a view of a fine tithe barn the 
other day by a friend returned from a holiday 
at Cerne Abbas, Dorset. This was a steep 
roofed heavily buttressed barn with a well- 
proportioned porch. One end, apparently the 
west, had been converted into a dwelling, the 
windows being glazed. My friend was shewn 
some crosses or similar markings on the stone 
described by the custodian as “‘ guilder’s 
marks,”’ whatever that may mean. 
A. 


The Library. 


Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridgam 
Compiled by M. McLeod Innes. (Camm 
bridge University Press. 5s. net.) 5 


HITHERTO the only list of fellows gam 
Trinity College has been that compilem 
by the late Sub-Librarian William Whitag 
It was drawn up from the books of Admigm 
sions of Masters, Fellows, Scholars 
Officers which begin in 1560, thus leaving 
fourteen years unrecorded. The Charter am 
the original foundation (1546) sets out #iam 
names of sixty ‘‘socii et scolares”’; 
appear also in a Distribucio Collegii whith 
may have been drawn up in the same yeami 
Some fifty other names of men known mM 
have been fellows are also omitted, : 
One of the most interesting topics here iam 
the statutes of Philip and Mary, a draft @m 
1554 which was never signed by the six comm 
missioners appointed to draw it up nor 6yam 
passed the great seal, but nevertheless Wan 
used as basis for the statutes of Elizabethan 
1560, which follow it largely word by WORE 
The Civil War and the Commonwealiim 
made disturbance in the universities aim 
we all know. At Trinity College of seventyam 
seven fellows in receipt of the stipendium m@ 
1642, twenty-two are recorded to have beemm 
ejected by 1650—their names are given, With 
various concerning the irregulamm 
filling of the vacancies; later there Wen 
further ejections. Only two out of tiem 
seventy-seven were resident fellows throughomim 
the time of the war and the Commonwealthia 
The relationship of Westminster School tm 
Trinity College shows a curious developmelig™ 
The statutes of Elizabeth gave a preference ™ 
Westminster in the election of scholar 
Although a proposed extension of this pram 
ference to the election of fellows was resistaam 
by the College, a tradition favouring Wes 
minster was established early in the sevenmm™ 
teenth century and continued until 17m 
During the next decade the number of Weal 
minster men made fellows dropped abrupti™ 
and never recovered itself—all this withouiy 
any order for such change. 4 
We are given a few notes on particulamy 
fellows, and then the List, which begins Will 
the ‘‘socii et scolares’’ of 1546 headed im 
William Glyn and ends with Friedrich Geng 
hart Friedlander elected in 1940. ‘a 
A good! useful book. A 
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